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ABSTRACT 

Issues related to the enrollment and education of 
foreign students in American graduate schools are exaalnv^d. Host of 
these studenic jome from developing countries and are ofton sent to 
the Onited States to acquire skills and training needed xn thei.r 
countries. Engineering is the field ifith the greatest concentration 
of foreign students. Although all students in a given discipline may 
be required to complc.te a core of common courses, each doctoral 
student's program i^ developed as a result of extensive discussion 
between student and advisar. Hovever, masters* programs attempt to 
guarantee uniformity of background through prescribed sequences of 
courses rather than allowing modifications to suit the needs of the 
individual student. A problem is that engineering and business 
education, fields important to developing countries, are in this 
country embedded in the American cultural, political, and economic 
system. Sources of financial support for foreign students may be 
limited since some departments are reluctant to award teaching 
assistant '^hips to students from nonEngllsh-speaking countries, and 
research ^s:*>istantships often are not available to £irst*year 
students. Information Ifhat should be provided to foreign students 
applying to O.S. graduate schools, the assessment of the student's 
preparation and English proficiency, and orientation and academic 
advisino needs of foreign students are addressed. Recruitment 
concerns and public and private agencies concerned with international 
education exchange are identified and a bibliography is appended. 
(SW) 
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Preface 



Ihe committee on Internatiunai Fducation of the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States provides, in this statement, what they have 
referred to as a "primer" for the graduate dean's ottice on the subject of the 
foreign student in the American graduate school This is not intended to be 
a definitive statement Rather, it provides general guidelines and identifies 
issues that may retjuire special attention on a particular campus In addition, 
the reader is prov ided with the names and addr*:?,ses of agencies that may be 
consulted for more speufic information 



Michael J Pelc/ar, Jr 
President 
December, 1980 
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Lntroduction 



The CGS Committee on Intern attonai Graduate Edu<.atRin was formed to 
examine the broad issues associated with an unprecedented growth in foreign 
student enrollment during the past decade This grow th, coming at a time of 
relative stabihtv in domestic •■ludent enrollment and involving, for the most 
part, students trom countries whose political and economic relationsnips with 
the United States are often matters of deep public concern, has raised many 
questions ^bi^ut the role ot American graduate schiHils in the education and 
training of foreign students. 

There ar^^ no simple or single answers Diverstt\ is a principal charactenstic 
of Amencan graduate educatnm Supporting this diversitv, however, is a 
shared belief in the process of rational inquiry, not only as the basis for our 
graduate degrees, but as the touchstone tor the de\'elopment of policies 
affecting graduate education 

The Committee on International Graduate Education has attempted to ad- 
drtss ci^mmon concerns in the hope ot stimulating discussion, recogn./ing 
that the responst>s to those concerns will be as vaned as the institutions which 
constitute the memht^rship ot the Council of Graduate Schools in the United 
States 
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The Foreign Student in 
American Graduate Schools 



Ihf number o\ students m Amerkcin gnulu.ite pnigrdms has in- 

creased dramatKalK du.ing the List two decades, and manv hcue projected 
that this hgure will rise at an e\en faster rate during the rest ot this centur\ 
Most or these students come from de\eloping countries and in man\ cases, 
are sent here ic acquire skills and training needed b\ the se countries as thev 
increase their participation in the world s mduMrial. conmiercial, intellectual, 
cVid cultural actr. ities As American universities experience greater enrollment 
b\ foreign students several issues can be identified which recjuire the atten- 
tion of graduate' facultv and graduate school administrations Among tht^e 
are the effects of changing patterns of enrollment m spcoUc programs, and, 
more broadlv the impact larger numbers of foreign students mav have on 
uni\ersit\ services and on campus life in general 

rheenrollment of students in American graduate programs is governed bv 
several factors, among which are the number ot facultv, their av aiLibilitv and 
commitments, facilities tor teaching and research and financial support 
Avx are of these i onstrain ts, those respc nsible for making admissions decisions 
review credentials and recommend admission for those applicants .-ho s^^m 
best qualified Special skills, specific undergraduate prerequisites, and per- 
formance on standardized tests, such as the GKE, are among the criteria used 
to evaluate the candidates tor admission to graduate programs For the most 
part, foreign student applicants have bt^en assessed similarlv In certain pro- 
grams however the influx of foreign students has coincided with i relative 
decline in the number of American students entering those fields This is the 
case in engineering, the field with the greatest concentration oi foreign stu- 
dents 

ihv effeit of large numbers of foreign gradu^.te students cm j specit.c 
program is dittuult tc^ assess if the majoritv of th(»se students are from one 
countrv <^,r from a specific area ot the world, thev mav feel that program 
modifications shc^uld be made to su.t their particular needs In most cases, 
this would undoubtedK be resisted bv facultv on the grounds that su^h 
modifications might erode the c|ualitv and integritv ot graduate stuuv in the 
discipline In some situations however, broadening the persptvftve of pro- 
grams partKularlv m the technu.W areas, m order to expose students to a 
greater varietv of problem situations could enrich a graduate program for all 
students 

It manv foreign students m a specific program come from a count-^ where 
thcTe IS political lns^^bllltv. thev n^av be subjected to considerable pressures 
and anxietu-s that can n>nrkedlv affect their aiademu progress Funds to 
support them and to pav their tuition ma\ be delaved or cut off entirelv 
facultv members in departments so affected mav tind themsilv(>H much more 
involved in helping to resolve non-academu problems ind ma^ c^iscov er that 
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their kiu»uk\iv;t'ot othiT uilHires is nudequate or insiitticient \ \\\\\\\ nviMit 
n.ition.il tort'i^n polk\ events hcUe brought the teJeral >;o\ernment Jiui uni- 
versities into d different kind ot i.pnt.Kt ^.on^erning student \is,i limitations 
cind related matters Ihe potential tor our >;o\ernments foreign polK\ posi- 
tions atfettmv; foreign student admissuMis ^r enrollees is ^ ertamK i;reater than 
m past \ears and .ini\ ersities ma\ u ell need to develop more clearK stated 
poht\ positions on ft>reign students 

hi sfleitmg issiu's uhich require studv and responses ea^^h institution 
should weigh the questions »n light of its historv , its graduate sch^u)! mission, 
and individual graduate program goals and objectives 1 he ^.ontinued grow th 
as uellas tht di\ersit\ of the toreign student population requires a uni\ersit\ 
to ait in a c(U>rdinated manner u ith <.entral administration knouiedgal^le and 
supportive ot efforts to deal v\ ith foreign students ' he financial officers must 
be apprised ot the pos-,ible implications o\ .in increase in that student com- 
ponent the institution Ihe foreign student advising offue should b.- able 
to plan etteitUeK for and to 'nanage the needs dissociated uitli an increase 
in fure»^n student enrollment Indnidual academic departments and pro- 
gram-^ plav a central role in the adniissuin pro(.ess as thev should knou bew{ 
the appropriateness of rheir programs to a foreign stude'^» Ihe graduate 
schtHil or some other centralized admissions offic e should be the rocal point 
for the collection and ^ oliation i)f applu ation materials 

Ihe enriMlmen. ot foreign graduate students provides problems and chal- 
lenges tor adnii ,isfrati>rs and tacultv meyibers Ihe greater diversitv of the 
student bodv adds to the* ultural and intellectual en\ ironment, but st.itements 
that lust'tv foreign enn^Unients sole!\ in terms of 'mutual enrkhment" mav 
ben.'tasci^mpelhnga- tht-v once uere Attentum should begi\en to providing 
conditions ,ind an environment that will favor the exchange ot ideas and 
intorm.ition among foreign -^tudents and Americaa studonts 

V\e live in a p'uralistu societv and a pluralistk uorld, and learning to lue 
with th<it diversit\ rather than trving to assimilate it, mav be the ultimate 
gi^oii th<it tiunes from a [nulti-itatmnal mult;-ethnk caiapus uimmunitv The 
lommon bond o\ m holarsbip is often the onlv one th universities can reallv 
provide and thi^ wuisf i»t uoild unde: standing -hould be advanced as dit- 
terent groups mterait uithm what must be the free academic atmosphere of 
our univ t rsiti»'s 
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The Relevance of 

American Graduate Curricula 



Onca)nst\]uen.ei)f the increased presence of foreign stud, ntsin American 
graduate programs has been grouing interest, both in the L n,fed States and 
abroad, in the qut-.tiun ot the relevance c)t Amerlcc^n graduate ed ucation to 
the nv.'eds ot foreign graduate students 

There are tuo tdirlv clear positions that can be debated m deciding the 
extent iu which American graduate education ^hiUild be responsive to the 
needs of foreign students One o\ these hiXds th.it the pnmarv responsibilitv 
of graduate education is to educate and train students to the developing edge 
Of kncmledgeand to ancv that kno^/ledge continu.ilK through research 
m .ind schokirlv contributions to the disciphne In this view the needs of the 
. discphre, as related to the need for knowledge of societv at large, are not 
orA' d »minant. but transcend time and place All students, AmerKan and 
foreign, are Mewed alike and their immediate or ultimate needs .ire irrelevant 
The respo.Kibilitv for application to different svstems rests with the student 
i he other position maintains that graduate education is responsible for meet- 
ing the needs of its constituent's and that programs should change in response 
to those needs In this v.evx , the job m-irket or the needs of developing 
countries become prime considerations, and persuasive arguments can b- 
a.U.m.v.\ for the design of speuali/ed progr.mis for foreign students or 
American students, or anv other ionstituencv Inthisuise, the rt>sponsibiI.t\' 
for translation to different svstems rest^ with the program 

These twi> po^ itions more than likelv represent the extremes of a continuum 
VMth the basK sciences at one end and the more pra.tice-oriented programs 
at the other There is httle question that some programs, m seme settings 
could be focused on the needs of foreign students without anv compromise 
in .jualitv It IS cqualK obvious that i>ther programs must answer onK to 
standards imposed bv the discipline and must ensure that .11 students meet 
those standards 

It IS Lertainlv true that graduate studv and researcfi in manv fields has 
alwavs mvohtd a global perspective Students, American or otherwise, have 
done research .ind v^r^tten dissertatu)ns on topics and issues that relate to 
countries other than their own Until recentiv, however, that phenomenon 
has involved fields such as historv, political science scKiologA, and most 
humanities disciplines Of special interest todav is the grcming internation- 
aii/ation of busir^ess and technical fields so that, particularlv in the more 
applied areas, tnere mav he good reasons to modifv programs, not )Ust for 
foreign students but tor all students Manv schools of business, for example 
are adding new sc>c|uences in mternatu nal business m recognition of this 
factor 

I he general question of whether programs should be modified to accom- 
modate the interests of tore.gi stud.mts can be ansv^ered onlv in spocific 
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terms and onh In the context o\ certcun b<isk charcU teristk^ o\ -\merK\in 
gnuiuatf edik.ition [ irst tho disnpline stnature dominates the dehnition ot 
proi;r<im and in this context one lannot talk aUnit \merk.in graduate 
education as it it VNere monohthic or homogeneous I ach disaphne has dit- 
tert'Ht requirements and the\ are not alvNavs tultilled t. the same manner at 
ea^h unuersitv Seiimd v\ here at one time, master sand doctoral programs 
vxere regarded as sequential parts ot the same pro^e^s— the trainm^ot scnoi- 
ars -the masters decree more and more is \ievNed as a practice-orient^'d 
dt'i;ree as an e id in itselt FmalK in prc^>;rams leading to doctoral decrees, 
the tacultv ad\ isi^r is the mos"^ impk^rtant individual responsible for detuung 
a student's spt\.t'L pro>;ram Thus although all students in a guen disLiplme 
m<u be required to complete acore ot Lcunmon c ourses each J.h toral student's 
program is d^'veioped as a result o\ extensu e and opgomg dis. ussmn betv\ een 
studetU ^uid ad Mser 

1 he extent to uhkh a student's graduate experience is tonsonant v\ ith that 
stud^'nt s ovNn goals is dependt on his cb\h[\ to articulate these goals, the 
tlexibiliK available in degree reqturements, and the lacult\ adviser's vMlling- 
ness to acLommodate the sptx itu interests ot the student Graduate programs 
at the doL toral level are also usuallv indiv lutiah/ed through the useot v'lective 
ioursts and more imporlantK through the selection ot dissortatum topics 
At the master's level a ditterent s^t ot conditions mav prevail Manv ot the 
master's degiees in the Lnited Statts are avNarded tor completion ot a certain 
amount of course v^ork The thesis, v^hlch once provided a tocal point tor 
most master s programs is nov^ a requirement ot relativelv tevN Instead v[ 
preparation tor research manv master's degree programs todav are often 
.oHLeivod as preparation tor professional practice Manv ot these pro;rams, 
espeualiv practitioner tv pe degrees ( M B A andM V \ )'rather than M A or 
\! S aronovN routmelv accredited bv protessumal groups uhose function is 
to ensure that the degree cei tifies spt-citic experienie and lO.npetencies These 
programs r.Vher than promotmg individualitv attempt to guarantee unifc^r- 
mitv of background through prescribed soqu'-n^es ot courses There is often 
little opportunitv fc- modification to suit the needs ot the mdiv idual student 
\nother issue related professional practice or applied graduate prc^grams 
,onct>rns cultural differences m disciplines Manv scientific and technical 
subjt>tts are thought to be reljtivelv "c ulture-tree", that is, thev transcend 
national and cultural boundaries This is certainlv still true for field^ like 
mathfuuitics or chemistrv But m the more applied fields, a curious paradox 
arises 1 he graduate programs that are most attractive to foreign students are 
those that are most c k^sciv related to our ov^n culture I he majoritv of foreign 
students \sho pursue advanceti studv in our universities do so m engmeeiing 
and business Ihese subjects are ot special and immediate Lonce.,^ to devel- 
oping l ountncs and furthermore the L nited States is perceived a . the Aorld 
le.ider m tevhnologv and business methods But our graduate programs m 
these fields havc> developed m response to and m coiuert vMth AmeriLaii 
mdiistrv and business and are thus embecided m mir i ultural, political, and 
economh s\stem I his mav indeed make these programs less relevant in the 
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ininiedute sfpso tor tippiuation fo ^ dittvTvnl a.lturjl s\ stern Uu' m .}or 
question^ that arise h.iv»' to do with wheu how and b\ whom this traiistn 
ot know k\\s.\v trimi one s\steni to another should ovci.r N tt tfie r t'sponsihihtv 
lit the institutu>n the t.^ujltv nierpbtt or the student to ettet^t this transter"* 
Sliould thr transfer taki' phue during; the process ot i^vAduMv eduiation or 
• .'tier' 

I he i;r uluate sl hoi»l aiLeptmi; the di\ ersit\ m program i;oals that t \ists m 
ditterent areas nt an institutior^ reLOgni/ini; the dominant role piaved bv 
tatult\ membtrs m dt'tininv, ,^^'duate proi;ranis jrul tosterin>; uneL|ui\LKul 
Lomniitment to the hii;iiest aL^idernu standards is ideallv pKued to pro\ ide 
a torum w here tht se t]uesii .fis issues and deas t an hi' d is^usseJ Ihroii^h 
this kiiul ot tiisLUssum Jear pohoc's t;n!dini; toreit^n ^tu«.ient graduate edu- 
ation I an be turrnulatt'd 



The Assistantship as a 
Source of Financial Support 
for Foreign Graduate Students 

The National Assix:i<Uion for Foreign Student Atfairs reports that substantial 
hnancial support for foreign graduate students comes from parents and rel- 
atives Personal savings, fellowships, <issistantsh ips, and other emplovment 
constitute additional sources of support Given the nstng cost of graduate 
edij^ation in the United States, it is likely that the financial support provided 
by parents, relatives, and personal savings will be inadequate 

Financial support provk^ed for graduate students by American universities 
is frequentiv in the form of assistantships or fellowships Sources of support 
for foreign students mav be much more limited Many fellowships are not 
available to foreign students In addition, some departments arc reluctant to 
awtird teaching assistantships to students trom n on -English-speaking 
countries, particularly during the first vear Research assistantships constitute 
a more comrr ..n form of siippiirt for foreign students, but even in this case, 
awards often are not available tc) first- vear students In all cases, departmental 
policies ma\ varv fri> ^ \ ear to vearand are linked tif the availabilitv of students 
and funds 

The appointment of graduate students to TA positions is usuallv the re- 
sponsibility of the department chairman, but the graduate dean often is in- 
volved either through the alkxration of funds or the initiatuMi o\ campus-wide 
policies about the appointment process and related teach ing-assist-^.nt matters 
Thus, It mav .'all to tlie graduate dean, working in ci^n^^ert with department 
chciirmen and college deans, to define the issues involved ir utilizing inter- 
national students as lAs cind to coordinate the development of policies ihat 
attempt i c'osure gimd t»'aching for undergraduates and fair treatment for 
foreign s LU.lents seeking financial assistance 

At least threT^issues related to student dissatisfaction with TAs can be 
identified rather precise Iv The first is intelligibilitv Manv foreign students 
speak E nglish with an accent, c.nd it is notalvvavs eas/ for American students 
to understand what is being said Tnis issue t^eciimes complicated when one 
tries to distinguish betvteen inabilitv to understand the instructor and inability 
to understand the sub)ect matter In addition, manv American students feel 
that the burden of learning io understand an unfamiliar accent should not be 
added to the burden of learning the sub)ect The second, somewhat more 
surtle issue, has to dii w ith culture Some foreign students come from back- 
grijunds where the relationship between student and teacher is cjuite different 
from that found m the American cLissriiom I his can lead to difficultit*s in 
ccimmunn^ation that are erltireU separate from the issue of mtelligibilitv The 
dittKulties mav range from inability to lope with questuins perceived as 
challenging the authi)rit\ of the tea<.her, to the reluctance of some male TAs 
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to work with temak' students A third issut concerns the assumptions that a 
foreign graduate siudent ma\ make about the level ot knowledge of Amencan 
undergraduates This can be of great consequence in mathematics and related 
quantitative disciplines where, for the most part, foreign students, especially 
those from the Far East, tend to have had better mathematics preparation at 
the pre-college level than American students 

The ability to be understood in hnglish, to communicate in a classroom 
^sorting, and to assess the backgrounds of students so as to be able t42_e^ablish 
educational baselin-s, are at.* iiies required of all teachers, in the case of the 
foreign FA, however, each tese actributes ma\ be complicated bv linguistic 
and cultural factors Should American students expect all of their teachers to 
speak AmencaP English^ In most universities, the answer would be no, since 
facult. and graduate teach ig assis\^nts come from manv <lifferent countries 
Wide variations in accents ai d in in telligibihtv do e\i*-t, however, and siudents 
have a nght to demand irstidctors whocan be understood Gradudte students 
whose English-speaking .t>ilit\ is inadequate forcl\.v'oom instruction should 
not receive appointments as TA- Son.e universities have tried to resolve rhis 
issue by establishing policies that prevent students from non -English-speak- 
ing countries from holding teaching assistanfships during their first v**ar in 
graduate sihool Generic policies of this typo may represent an attempt' to 
avoid prtiblems rather than to uieraifv and resolve them Tti do so may require 
a \ariet\' of means, all of which necessitate a con nitment of time, including 
that of the facult\ , and of funds on the part of the institution 

Foreign students who are not eligible for departmental assistantsh'ps, and 
who dt» not have ffTeif.Qwn source of supptirt, will f' » i it extremely difficult 
to continue their education in the United States sirce visa restrictions may 
pri .>nt them (or their spouses) from holding jobs Although many educa- 
tional institutions ha^ e developed elaborate screening prtxesses to assure that 
the student h-is sufficient tunds available as a condition of admission the 
foreign student ma\ still need emergency financial assistance Some institu- 
tions nave short-term loan programs available, larger or longer-term loans 
usually require rc-^ident co-signers 

hile students from some countries are faced with acute financial difficul- 
ties when they trv to pursue their education m this country, recent changes 
in the balance of wealth in the world, particularly those changes associated 
with the distribution of petroleum and related resources, have introduced 
new factors Manv students from the oikrich countries have abundant finan- 
cial resources available to them N'ewly wealthy countries mav indicate an 
iPierest tn developing agreements vv hereby American universities ari j.vud for 
cne educational service they provide for students from those countries Even 
under these circumstances, serious hnancial problems ma^' anse for both 
students and American institutions when events in the home country interfere 
with the payment of tuition or stipe. ids or both Institutions with expanding 
foreign student enrollments need to recognize the advantages and possible 
.-isks of arr.Migements of this type and do all they can to ensure fiscal stability 
fi»r the student a-^ \ ell as for the institution 
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Financing gr^'iuato education is becoming an incroasmglv ' orious prt>blem 
for all stikienS As sourct^s ot tunds beLomo liniitod, ' onie torcign students 
mav hnd it more dithcult to qualir\ tor support trom Amorican institutions 
Universities vMth s.gniticant enrollments ot toreign students vmH have to 
develop appropriate policies tor dealing \\ i^h tht^se tinancial concerns 
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RecrLiitment 



In most gr.KliKite progr^ims recTUitmt*nt prDCt^Uires h^i'' been do\ eloped 
v\hich iiro designed to dUrdct v\ ell qudlihed cippliCcints The omphdsis hds been 
on attracting American studi»nts, and tev\ institutions have actively sought to 
increase enrollment ot foreign students Some graduate institutions receive 
tar more inquiries from abnv^d than can be dealt with ettectivelv, and this 
problem has intensified as the number ot toieign students seeking entry to 
AmerKan graduate schools has increased At the same time, most institution. 
ha\e begun to seek better ways ot identit\ ing outstanding stui^ents trom other 
countries, and it is in this context that recruitment foreign students should 
be \ lewed 

Mere .mt^ abroad thceexLst man\ agencies, both governmental and non- 
governmental, v\hich are involved heaviU in internatioral educational activ- 
ities Among them are the Institute ot lnternatK)nal r^ducation (llh), The 
African American Institute (AAI), The Ann ncan- Mideast Tducational and 
Iraining Serv Ice ( AMini AST), and The Latin American Scholarship Program 
of American Universities (LAS PAL') Some are »*ngaged in recruitment ?nd 
screening, others in the pkKement and or fundmg of students A knowledge 
ot these ttrgani/atu)ns can be' or immeasurable benefit to the graciuate dean 
who vvi-^hes help in reciuitment, in the interpretation ot foreign credentials, 
or m understanding the sdcuL cultural, and attitudinal e>pectations ot stu- 
dents trom other countries 

F mbassios in Washington can serve as sources of information anci support 
Some of the larger embassies have individuals who are assigned the respon- 
sibilitv ot assisting toreign students with problems related to their residency 
in the United States 

Some institutions have developed effective overseas alumni activities uti- 
iKing their own graduates who are supplied with up to-date information on 
programs available in the L'nited States, combined ocxasionallv with faculty 
members who travel abroad to meet and screen prospective students \{ 
overseas rcxTUiting is undertaken bv an institution, only emplovec»s oralu nni 
spetificalK authorized bv the mstitution should be utili/ed, and those ii.di- 
viduals should be accountable to the graduate dean or some other central 
academic officer The employment i>f i)verseas "' rokers" should be discour- 
aged, as these agents ,ire primarily interested in financial remuneration rather 
than in the identitu ation of w ell-qualified students ot appropriate placements 

Any efforts made to imrease the enrollment of foreign students rcxjuires 
constant attention in ordt r for the institution to assure itself that vvell-qualified 
students are being ad nutted 
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Foreign Graduate Admissions 



rhe htMrt o\ a LiniVt-rsitv s foreign stuJeiit progrdm for grdJudte stLi Jonls 
IS the J missions proiess beiaLise it Jeterniines Uuh thequcmtitv <inJ qualitv 
of enrolled graduate students In research-oriented universities where stu- 
dents are admitted primanlv for doctoral study (or to do>:toral programs) the 
admission^ decision rests almost entirely with the faculty In other institutions, 
sorn M>rall of the graduate applicants may be admitted b\ a central admissions 
office In either case, it is important that institutional decisuins be internallv 
consistent concerning minimum requirements for all applicants L'sualU this 
IS achuved through ^ general set of admissions rajuiiements tornuilateJ by 
the graduate school 

The admission of foreign students differs onlv shghtl; friMii the admission 
of domestic students in bt)th cases, there must be some dissemination of 
information, whether this is seen as i rtvruiting tix)l or merely as providing 
apolitants w»th information about the program Some additional publications 
sptvifiealK oriented to\»ard the student applying from iiutside the United 
States may be required These publications should include information on the 
following Items a description of the institution, particularly with regard to 
the si/e of tht student boii\ and the range of programs available, an outline 
f the academic system, the ik'grees offered, general degree requirements, 
and time limits, Tnglish language reijuirements, housing in formation, realistic 
e' timates o\ expenses for a tweU e- mo nth \ ear for academic arf^general living 
expenses {uuluding dependents), and services available to fi^reign students, 
such as advising. 

The admitting institution, ifpon securing approval from the Immigration 
and \aturali/atum Service (1\S) to enroll non-immigrant students, must 
assume respimsibiiitv for follow -ng the regulations set forth by INS and the 
Imited States Department of State Among those regulations is the i^^suance 
of a rrrrr'lu executed Form \-2{\ the Certificate of Kligibility for Non- 
Immigrant Student Status (the \Ar-66 for exchange visitors), to a K)reign 
student whi is ^iccepted The instit'.ition may issue an 1-20 when it determines 
that the appl'Lant has satisfied the following Liinditums academic require- 
ments, sufficient financial resources, and Imglish language prt)ficiency Upon 
issuing the 1-20, ^**e institution certifies that the applicant is admitted fiir the 
purpose of er.«i>llin^ in a full course of studv w hich w ill lead io the attainment 
of a specific eciucational ob|ective 

Institutions should make certain that the foreign student's prevuiusly at- 
tempted courses ot studv are comparable to those recjuired of an American 
student seeking admission io the schoc^l at the same level The evaluatuin of 
academi* credentials is usualK a cooperative effort between admi^^sums and 
ac ad enuc dej: artments Departmental facuUv usually judge the appropnale- 
ness of a fort i^n »4ucient's academic background for the program{s) 

fo assess the aik'cju<icv of tmancial rescuirces, many schools recjuire an 
affidavit endorsi'd b\ a nu^netarv institution m the student's l,ome tountrv. 
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or a tullu dotaiioJ hnancial statement, or both CVcasionallv these statements 
mu be maccurate and, as a resjlt, mar\ students v\hi) appear on paper to 
have adequate resources face hnancial difficultv Institutions ma\ wish to 
acquire documented evidence \bc student's home countrv that restric- 
tions on thf export of monev vmH not prevent the \\o\s of funds to the 
t]ni\tTsit\ 

The evaluation of hngiish ma^terv should bi' related to the proposed field 
or graduate stud\ as as to the avaiiabiiitv ot sp^'ciali/ed Lnghsh traming 
programs \ procedure must exist torsptvitv mgan\ conditions or restrictions 
placed on the admissKm of the student su<.h as improved \ nglish proficiencv 
A rollou-up s\stem to determine whether these conditions have been met 
should be present also 
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English Language Competence 



All toreign studen Is en lenn^ graJUiit«' schociN in thf Lnited Stdtes should 
possfss proticien(.\ in the use ot the English langiuge This skill is nL\:esscir\ 
so th.it students can complete their academic programs successtully and func- 
tion in siK-ial and eUltura) settings outside the classroom and Kihoratorv A 
student's indbilitv to communicate etfectiveh can cause dcademic problems 
and can aKo result in a sense ot isolatum or "toreignness " 

Faeed with these concerns a graduate institution has man\ questions related 
to the extent ot its re^ponsibihtv Among them are What means are available 
to evaluate a candidate's competence^ How reliable are the evaluations^ What 
minimal standards shc)uld an institution estciblish"^ What responsibilitv does 
the institution have to students who require additional English training"' 
Should the graduate tacult\ allow a reduUion in academic demands to permit 
toreign students to spend more ettort in gaming English competency"' 

Several te->ts win be used to evaluate tor admission the English proficiencv 
ot candidates whose native language is not English Perhaps the most w idelv 
used IS the Test ot \ nglish as a Foreign Language ( TOEFL), developed and 
administered bv the Fducational Testing Service This test is administered 
throughout mustot the w orld on dates which are widely publicized Its stated 
purpose IS to test listening comprehensum (abilitv to understand sptiken 
Fnglish), structure and written expression (abilitv to recognize appropriate 
standard writte i English), and reading comprehension and vocabular\' (ability 
to understand \arious kinds ot general reading mattei) 

rhe administratcirs ot TOF EE do not determine passing and tailing scores 
Individual institutions must determine the level ot scores that are acceptable, 
thev are guided b\ intormation handbooks available to them trom the TOEFL 
administrators, bv past experience, and bv the mstitutum's capacity to provide 
adequate language training TOFFI scores range trom 2(M) to 7CK1 While scores 
trom the low to the middle or high S(H)s are the most widelv used tor admis- 
sions and placemen t purposes, thev are probablv the most ditticult to interpret 
in terms ot the candidate's abilitv to speak and write in English 

Information on all I OF FL programs is available trom 

lOl n Erov;ram [)irt\tor 

I'rini eton \ew Irrsev <)'*^^41 

I he Michigan lost ot fngli^h TrotKiencv is designed to lest vocabularv, 
grammatical usage, and the uidiv idual's abilitv to comprehend oral and vvnt- 
ten Fnglish In addition the applicant must write an impromptu composition 
on an assigm**.! topu I ike the \ , the Michigan 1 est does not set passing 

oi tailing sK^res Actumulated experieiues with the Muhigan Test allow the 
examiners h, make re( ommendatums abiuit the applu ant's reUitiv e abihtv to 
pursue awulemic v\ork 
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information on this te'^'t is available trom 

Division ot Testing and Certituation 
hnglish Language Institute 
L'nuersitv of Michigan 
Ann ArboT \!iLhig,»n 4S]{W 

The American Language Institute of Georgetow n L'nu ersjty administers an 
English test referred to as the ALLC.U test It is designed to test English usage, 
reading vocabularv , and the abilitv to understand spoken English The test is 
administered in man\ countries overseas and some forms of it are restricted 
to candidates lor awards sponsor^ J bv tht Aijencv for International D»^vel- 
opmentfAID) or the International Communication Agencv (ICA) The inter- 
pretation of test sct>res reflects the agencies' cumulative experiences with 
participants over a period ot manv \ ears 

Institutions are cautioned not to seek "simple cut v)ffs " A rest score is, attcr 
all, a measure of a perst)n's abilitv to function at a given time and does not 
priuide information about his prior achievement, motivation, aptitudes, and 
cultural abilities Thus, performance on English placement examinations 
shi)ulJ be viev\'ed as one kind of information, albeit an important one, that 
mustbe evaluated together with other data in order tomakesound admi^^sions 
decisions Particularlv significant in this regard is the institution's capacity to 
provide instruction in English as a second language In addition to formal 
testing procedures designed to assess English language competence, infor- 
mation gained from intensive contact betv\een graduate student and faculty 
n-.emKTs can be usetul in revealing specific problems with English 

Admission to graduate school often marks the end of formal English in- 
struition tor mv)st foreign students Students w ho dt aeed additional English 
training usuallv are reluctant to take an\ specihc courses available which are 
designed to help them Some mav teel that their admission to graduate school 
IS tacit acknowledgement of acceptable English, while others may recognize 
their deticiencies m English but lack the time to take the necessarv courses 
bee ause of their demanding academic schedules In any event, there is often 
little attempt, b\ either the institution or the student, to elevate the English 
iompetence required for admission to the fluency necessary to write a thesis 
or a dissertation This can cause serious problems for students and advisers 

Fa«. Mlt\ ad\ isers should encourage students to continue to develop English 
competence b\ expecting high standards of performance in classroom and 
wnttin assignments Students who have difficTjltv in meeting these standards 
should be encouraged to f - extra work to improve their language skills 
although this will often mean making adjustments in the academic program 
to accommixJat,' this addituinal activity Departments with large numbers of 
foreign students should work closely with the foreign student office (if one 
exists) and with those tacultv w ho teach English as a second language in order 
to ensure that students have ever\ opportunit\' to improve their ability to use 
English 
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Counseling and Advising 
Foreign Graduate Students 



Miist ti»re'ign studt'Pits encounter dissimilarities bt'tw fon unuorsau's abroac 
and graduate schools in the Lnited SttUes These ma\ include the language 
ot instruction, the methods oi teaching and testing, the orientation ot subject 
matter, the relationship betueen student and instructor, the relationship 
among students in the classroom and the labt^ratorv, and, in some cases, the 
relatfonship between the student and the faculty d iuser In additn^n, there 
are the distinct siKial and cultural differences experienced in e\er\'dav life 
outside the academic setting ["or some foreign students the adjustment to 
these differences is rninimal, for others it mav be difficult or traumatic For 
this reason, most institutions involved in eniolling foreign students have 
established offices tt) assist foreign students 

The people staffing ft)reign studenjt offices sht)uld be aware of cultural 
attitudes and behaviors charjctenstic of various parts of the world, and be 
concerned with assisting foreign students to adjust to living and going to 
schi>ol in the Lnited States While variations may exist in the scope of services 
and programs t)ffered, certain activities are fairly standard Information is 
usuallv available i^n immigration regulatu»ns, employment opportunities, 
housing, and financial assistaiKe Ihe^e is usualK an orientation pi'vgram 
designed to acqu-^int the new student with the campus and the ct^mmunitv 
This program should include an introduction to American culture and to 
universitv life with the foreign student assuming an active role in developing 
and implementing program activities IVeparing students for re-entrv into the 
home culture after the completion of their academic programs is another 
attivitv sometimes undertaken bv a fi^reign student office 

!n most universiti 's, the academic advising ot both foreign and American 
students 1. perfornied bv facultv in the student^' discipline In some depart- 
ments, students, espeuallv at thi^ F*h D level, select their fa^^ultv advisers, m 
others, facultv adv isers are assigov'd An important component of the graduate 
educational experience is the advisor-advisee relationship that develops out 
of the mutual pursuit tc)r and application of new knowledge The motivation 
for exchange between adviser and foreign student advisee should transcend 
the boundaries of rulture t^nd fc)rm the basis for exc hange between the adviser 
and advisee Hcnvever, the foreign student mav not be conversant with the 
role c»t the facult\ adviser This circumstance, combined with a lack c)f profi- 
ciencv m I ng'ish, ma\ lead to behavic)r that can be misinterpreted For ex- 
ample what thetuiviser mav perceive as reluctance to show assertiveness and 
initiative in stvking assistance, actuallv mav be a reflection c>f the student's 
partii ular c ultural back>;round The foreign student office, with its trained 
statf, can assist taiuitv m undei standing these cultural differences as welt as 
the non acad»'niK loncert.s that can affect scholastic performance 

I he graduate clean should be prt»pared to man^'ain clc>se contact with the 
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foreign student office, not only to keep infoimed about the developments 
the field ot international education but to servf as a link between that offr 
and the departments 



Conclusion 



Data and evidence on which to draw specific conclusions or recommenda- 
tions for issues related to foreign graduate student education are inadequate 
Institutional traditions and experience with foreign graduate students are also 
highly vaned 

In examining the issues presented in this report, an institution may find it 
useful to form a task force to study the status and effects of foreign graduate 
student education on its carnpus The questions and areas of concern dis- 
cussed in this report mav serve as a beginning for tlie collection, analysis, 
consideration, and evaluation ot data about foreign graduate student educa- 
tion at individual institutions and the development of institutional policies 
and guidelines 



Government and Private Agencies 
Concerned with International 
Education Interchange 

AFRICAN' AMLRICAN INSTITUTE (AAI) 

The African- AnuTu an Institute arranges graduate study in the United 
States for Africans, grants travel awards to Africans tor visits to the United 
States, and pr4)vides Iow-C4)st study ami travel opportunities in Ahica for 
Americans The AAI has field offices in all large Ah-ican countries 

Contact person fieather Monroe, Acting Director of Education 

Address African- Amencan Institute 

833 United Nations Pla/a 
New York, New York 10017(212) 949-3710 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMIS 
SIONS OFFICERS (AACRAO) 

A AC RAO IS concerned vMth advancing education, particularly higher ed- 
ucatuin, and enhancing the pr4)fessional growth of those who work in 
admissions, records and registratum, and financial aid AACRAO, through 
the Joint Conference on VVorkshops, ct)nducts v\orkshops on the evaluation 
of foreign studen t crede.^tials AACRAO also publishes the World Series of 
Education, a sent^s ot bt)oklets describing the educational systems of foreign 
countries and providing guides to the academic placement of international 
students 

C ontact person Douglas Conner, Executive Director 

Address AACRAO 

One Dupont Circle 

Washington, DC 20036(202)293-9161 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUC A I ION 

The international tunctions ot the American Council on Educatn>n are per- 
torined bv the (Overseas Liaison Ciimmittee, the International Educat»on 
IVoiett, and the C ouncil tor International Exchange ot Scholars The Over- 
seas Liaison CiHiimittee tacilitates communication between the higher ed- 
ucation professionals in the United States and the I'acitic The International 
f duration Pro)eit tfies to enlarge the constituency and resourc* base on 
intematumal eduidtion and international studies The Council for Inter- 
national \ xchange ot Scholars recommends senu^r schtilars for universitv 
kvturing and post-docto^l research under the Fulbright Program 



Contact person Btxkv Owens, Oirtvtor, C HtKc ot International 

tducation Policv 



Address American Count il on E<kicatu>n 

One Dupont Circle ^ 
Washington, DC 2(X136 (202}'H'tV467 



AMERIC-W-MIDEAST tDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING SERVICES 
(AMIDEASD 

AMIDEASr tormeriv the American Friends oi the Middle Edst, is involved 
in all aspects ot human resDi^cc development It enci)urages cultural ex- 
change between Americans arfd the people ot the Middle East 

Contact person James McCloud, Director ot Intormation and 
Development Services 

Address American- Mideast Educational and Testing Services 

1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N VV Suite 100 
Washington, D C 20036 (202) 7M7-791X) 

AMJ RICAN-SCANDIN AVIAN FOUNDATION 

The Foundation otters av^ ards annuailv in an open competition to students 
and researchers in Scandinavian countries and the l^nited States tor cross- 
national programs at the graduate and post-doctoral levels The tellowship 
program accepts projects from all disciplines 

Contact person Delores DiPaola, Director Exchange Division 

Address I he American-Scandinavian Foundation 

127 East 73rd Street 
NeW' >ork, Nev\ York l(K12l 



ASIA FOUNDATiON 



One ot the tunctions ot the Asia Foundation is to administer tellowship 
programs tor Asians tostuiv in the United States These tellow ships include 
the Congressional Fellowship, the Nieman Fellowship tor mid-career jour- 
nalists, and the Starr Foundation Fellow s'lip for actuarial science The Asia 
foundation's role in each caso is to seek qualified Asian candidates for these 
programs 



C on tact person 



Addrt'ss 



)ulio Andrews, Dirtvtor 
Asian-American Exchangt> 

The Asia Foundation 

SSO Keamv Street 

San Francisco, California ^4104 
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ti) hii;hfr and post-gr.uliMtf t'duitition in the L nited States tor inttTnational 
-.tuJents and to t<kilitatt* tlu'ir tr.u sition into a pro\:ram ot studx, 2) to 
provide intormation on edikationai >\stems in other l ountries to Lnited 
States Lolle^es <ind universities and to maintain ongoing relationships 
with private and governmental agencies involved in internatu>nal edikM- 
tional exch^jnge I he Board aLLomplishes these goals through its mv(>lve- 
ment m a vanetv ot at tiv ities sul h as -K'st ot \ nglish as a I nreign 1 anguage 
(lOIIl) National Liaison Lonimittee on It)reign Student Admissions 
CHersfas Workshops toreign Student Intormation Clearmghouse and 
C redential \ v.iluation lYojett 

Contact person Santord C Jameson, Pirector 

Address IheCollegeBocird 

OttK»' ot International 1 ducation 

1717 MassaJuisotts Avenue, \ V\ , Suite 704 

V\ashington, DL 200 (202) ">^2-l4S0 

1\S|III.M Ol 1\ II R\ \nO\ AL tDLCAriO\ 

HI st'eks to huild inttTiiational understanding through the interchange ot 
students and scholars and know ledge and skills llf administers scholar- 
ships and tellow ships tor international students and arranges tor their 
iidmissioti to Lniteii States colleges and universities Among its other 
tunttions are issuing pi.blkations organizing travel, studv, internships, 
and rest-art h programs for toreign leaders and spt\ialists, providing intor- 
mation on hi).;her education in tht" L niteii Statt's, and conducting seminars 
and Lonteienies on major issues tn international education 

HI has regional ottkes m Atlanta C hkago Penver, Houston, New \( \ 
C itv San Franusio md VNashington, 1 ) C Its ov erseas ottices a rtOo^^Ked 
in 1 <ist Atrua I urope \le\ko Lhile, Hong Kong, and Bangkok 

C ontai t person loan H loshi ' kt" IVt'sident tor I duuitUMial Serv kes 

I ass^indra A 1\ le, \ u e President tor I ellovN ship 
StTv k es 

\ddress Institute ot InternatuMial Kluiation 

SOW Lmteil \ations Pla/a 
New ^ork, New \ ork 10017(212)88 -.0)0 

INIf KN \MON \l C 0\1\!l NIL MION A(.I NO (I'SIC A) 

[he hiternatjonal C ommu nu. ()tuMi \gem v administers an exchange pro- 
gram under the Mutual fdiuational and Cultural Ixiliange Att ot h^nl 
(iulbngf.t Program) whuh provides opportunities tor United Sta*,'s and 
toreign pre-do(toral students professors, and stMiior resean hers to pursue 
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academic VM)rk in olher CDiinlncs The Ageni.\ alM) funiis projei^t- jnd lo- 
operatos with other Drgant/atuMis to proxide information about educational 
svstems in the United States and other <.ountries 

Conta<.t person Darrell C\irter. Actm>; Direitoi, Congressional and 
* I'ubhr Liaison 

Address International Communication A^^;enL\ 

17S() rennsvhania A\enue, \ \V 
Washingti^n, D C 20347(202) 724-^10^ 

LATIN' AMLRKAN SC HOLARSHIP IM^OGRAM OF AMERICAN' L'NIVI R- 
SrrihS (I ASPAL) 

LASPAU IS an association of nearU 400 institutions of higher education in 
the United States, Latin Amer^ti, and the Caribbean Its purpose is to 
strengthen universitv teaching, research, cind administration in the devel- 
oping nations or the hemi^phe-e bv arranging scholarships for graduate 
stud\ for Latin American and Ca ibbean facultv members in United States 
Lollegt^^ cind uni\ersities 

C on ta<.t person Barr\ R bchuman. Director 

Address I ,itin American Scholarship Program of American 

Universities 

2t Mount Auburn Street 

C ambridge Massachusetts 0213^ 

NAIIC)NAI ASSCX lAIION FOR f ORl IGN S7UDLNI AFFAIRS (NAFSA) 

NAFSA ser\es as a professional organization for those involved m the 
international educational intenhange of students and scholars It is the 
spokesman for mternational edui^ational interchange programs m go\ em- 
men ral and academii circles NAFS A <.ondu i ts conferences and v\ orkshops, 
provides lonsultation ser\kes- issue> numerous publications c^n interna- 
tu»nal ihterihange, and supports research projects 

Contaa person )ohn F Reich ard, Lxivutive Vu e i 'res idem 

'^'■^'■^ri'ss National Association for foreign Studenf Affairs 

ISN) l^th Street, N \V 
Washington, I) C 200(N (202) 4h2-4H| 1 
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